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stance over impeachments, and final authority on appeals from
state courts in various specified cases including admiralty mat-
ters,, litigation with foreigners, the regulation of trade, and
the collection of Confederation revenues. All the acts of the
United States in Congress assembled and all treaties made by
them were to be the supreme law of the respective states, so far
as those acts or treaties related to the states or their citizens; and
the executive should have the right to call forth the power of
"the Confederated States" against any offending state or "any
body of men in any state." Provisions should be made for the
admission of new states. The rule for naturalization ought to be
the same in every state,

Lansing of New York observed that this was truly a plan for-
amending the Confederation, while the Virginia plan aimed to
replace it with a national government. He urged that further
consideration be postponed to the next day, to give the friends
of the New Jersey plan more time in which to prepare their
supporting arguments, and all the delegates the chance to take
copies for their own use. The house agreed and adjourned.

On Saturday, Lansing first briefly, and Paterson later at length,
presented their arguments in support of the New Jersey plan.
They both held that the delegates had no authority to go beyond
amendment of the Articles, and that the people would not accept
anything so revolutionary as the Virginia plan. The Scheme
itself is totally novel," Lansing said. "There is no parallel to it
to be found," Paterson asked: "Can we, as representatives of
independent states, annihilate the essential powers of independ-
ency?" They could not do that without violating the fundamental
principle of confederated governments. "When independent so-
cieties confederate for mutual defence, they do so in their col-
lective capacity; and then each state for those purposes must be
considered as one of the contracting parties. Destroy this balance
of equality, and you endanger the rights of the lesser societies
by the danger of usurpation in the greater? It might be right in
principle to say that, since all power is derived from the people,
therefore the people ought to participate in their government
in proportion to their numbers, but this could apply only if state
distinctions were wholly abolished. The Virginia plan did not
propose that. Certain state distinctions for certain purposes were
to be continued. Quotas of contributions, Paterson assumed.